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PREFACE. 





This small book on shorthand is offered to the publie with 
a view to satisfy the need for shorthand writing that is felt in 
Connection with the various vernacular and classical languages 
current in India. The system of phonography worked out in 
this book in relation to Indian languages will serve not only 
as a means to report quickly and in brief compass the spoken 
speech in these languages, but will also be of use in enabling, 
such as wantto learn one or more of these languages, to learn 
them well without having previously to undergo the labour of 
mastering a new alphabet with all its complications for every 
new Indian language that has to be learnt. 


The use of the Roman alphabet as a common script for 
all the Indian languages cannot be said to have become in 
any degree popular; and there do not seem to be many 
chances of its ever becoming so popular, although it has 
been to some extent used in connection with Urdu, 
particularly for the benefit of Europeans wishing to learn 
that language. 


In Calcutta and elsewhere in the North, an endeavour 1s. 
being made to make the Devanagari alphabet serve as a 
common medium of writing for all the languages of India. In 
this Presidency, it has been thought by some that the Telugu 
alphabet is the most suitable one for the scriptorial represent- 
ation.of all the South Indian languages. How far the 
Devanagari and the Telugu elphabets will come to fulfil what 
is expected of them cannot be confidently asserted by any 
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one now. Butif vernacular phonography becomes popular 
in the country, as it may well do in these days of wide-spread 
public speaking, it will certainly prove a boon to all learners 
of Indian languages. It will surely familiarise students of 
Indian languages with the great fact that it is possible to write 
these languages with the help of a single system of symbols, 
and will thus pave the way for the adoption of some suitable 
common alphabet for the whole of India. “ This however is 
neither the immediate nor the chief aim of this publication. 
Moreover if it be remembered that these vernaculars form 
the speech of the great mass of the people of India, and, 
that—apart from the field of Indian  newspapers—the 
vernaculars are the principal media for the conveyance of 
ideas, not merely in daily life, but also in relation to the 
business of law courts and for commercial correspondence, 
it cannot be hard to see that there will be important work for 
Indian vernacular shorthand writers in every court, in every 
government office, and in every Indian house of business in 
the country. 


The use of the system of phonography herein explained 
is calculated to make a moderately industrious person learn 
fairly quickly to represent in shorthand not only the 
vernaculars of India but also Sanskrit which is the parent of 
most ofthem. This system is capable of as much speed in 
writing as any system which is now in vogue in connection 
with European languages, speed being however dependent: 
in individual cases upon prictice as is well-known to all 
learners of phonography. 

The system of vernacular shorthand presented herein 
isan adaptation of Sir Isaac Pitman's splendid system of 
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phonography. Sir Isaac’s system was specially devised for 
the English language; and, although he gives certain additional 
symbols by which it may be made more or less applicable to 
other European languages, there is, nevertheless, an undoubted 
need of 2 thorough reconstruction of that system so as to 
make it become adapted to Indian tongues. The author has 
spent several years in thinking the matter over, and he now 
offers his Manual as the fruit of his studies. He is conscious 
that there may be many defects in his scheme, and he will be 
glad to receive any suggestions for its improvement. He 
publishes the Manual in the belief that it contains a real and 
practical method of Indian vernaeular phonography, which 
may be of service to his country, and may also be a means 
of livelihood to many of his fellow-countrymen; and he looks 
for the support of all who are interested in the subject. 


Should the public receive this book with favour, it is 
proposed to bring out separate manuals dealing with each of 
the Indian vernaculars, and later on a shorthand journal m 
one'or more of the important Indian vernacular languages, 
so as to furnish reading matter to students of Indian 


phonography. 
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Alphabets arranged in the order of the classical and vernacular languages. 
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THE INDIAN PHONOGRAPHY 





l. INTRODUCTION. 


Phonography (phone: sound and grapho: f write) is the art of 
writing by sound. Shorthand or Stenography (stenos: brief, and 
grapho: I write) is the art of writing expeditiously by using abbre- 
viations. The first principle that a phonographer should always bear 
in mind is that he is learning an art by which he should be able to 
write what is spoken out by others by taking note of the sounds of 
their speech. His function is simply to record the sounds he habs 
independently of the conventionalities of alphabetic spelling. 


In studying and using a common system of phonography for all 
the Indian classical and vernacular languages, it must be clearly 
understood that the art is not intended to represent or record all the 
minute shades of pronunciation and the different intonations adopted 
by the people speaking those same languages. The alphabet provides 
definite signs for the sounds of the various languages. Itis singularly 
fortunate from the standpoint of phonography that all the Indian 
alphabets are based on strict phonetic principles. 


When a student has mastered the signification of the phonographic 
signs, he should always use those signs in forming the words he desires 
to write. Since the Indian spelling is invariably phonetic, there is 
sure to be a tendency to mix longhand with shorthand ; this ought to 
be avoided by all - by the beginner more than by a trained expert. It 
is advisable to begin the practice of the art with a sufficiently fine 
pointed nib. Butthe student must accustom himself to write well 
with a pencil also. The student should hold his pen or pencil as for 
longhand writing but the elbow shonld be turned out so that the sign 
for p N may be struck with ease. He shouldhold his pen or pencil 
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gently; the wrist must not be allowed to rest on the table or the 
notebook. In order to secure the greatest freedom of movement, the 
middle of the forearm should rest on the edge of the table, and he 
should place his notebook so that its edge may coincide with the edge 
ofthe table. Paper with smooth surface should be used. 


At the outset the student should not attempt rapid writing. It 
is of the utmost importance that he should train his hand to write freely 
all the signs employed in the system both with accuracy and neatness 
before he endeavours to practise speed. Jf he follows this advice in 
the earlier stages of his shorthand practice, he will never have occasion 
to lament the illegibility of his phonographie writing. The course 
of procedure here recommended is that the rules and explanations 
must be thoroughly mastered at first ; and then the student should 
practise writing regularly and continuously. The system is explained 
in the following pages and it can be mastered by any one who is 
prepared to devote the needed time, labour and attention for it. The 
secret of success in every art- and especially in shorthand -is Practice. 

Before attempting to explain the phonographic symbols for the 
Indian Vernaculars, it is necessary to lay down the system of trans- 
literation adopted here. | 


1. For the Devanagiri Alphabet and others related to it :— 
«31,8312 9,2 9, v 3, D ARAR uB, 
lu Ze T, e TU, ai Tl, o2, 5 31], au 31] 31, & ST. 
kD, kh 4, g JT, gh T, nga S, ch d, ehh 5 5 1, pn, ST, 
na, t C, hd, d 3, dhe, n TT. F, th U,aea, 
hJ, nf. PU, phAOT, bh DT, m F, y d,r& , 
€95,10, 1, » d , e ST, eh W, e ST, AE, haha GI. 
Visarga (:) is represented by h; Anuswara () by ^. 


In Bengali and some other languages, the Anuswara is pronounced 
asng. These two are terminations of Words and will generally 
follow a consonant followed by a vowel. 
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Norz.—In Telugu and some other languages, we find a long hu and 
a hard ¢ or 0. 


2. For the Arabic, Persian and Hindustani Alphabet: 
a, |b, "fite y's Sut, 05,5, 45,3, (C ., ch, (d a h, es 


kh, T.d, 9.,d, 94,2, 9.7 2. rr, [P z, ) 4 zh, 2. WI oy 


shy 9. AE i 2, 09. t p. z, b „a (Strong Guttural) € * 
gh, £ ., f 5.9, ., Hiv s Oy e Y. b a. m, (f. n, 4. 
worv, 2, h, 3,9, ctc. , 


Tanwin is represented by ^», thus 1,3 fauran, Alif- mageura is 
represented by h —; thusvés)f9 da ‘wa . 


3. For the Tamil Alphabet: 
A, HA. à, 34.1 £2. i, FR. u, 2. u, 283e, GT. 6, eJ. ai, &- 
0, eg. 0, oe : au, epe, &. nga, hl. ch, F. nafeh.d, t- 
n, FST. t, db. N, BTP, LJ. M, LO. y, Ut, 7, J. €, m. i, oo. 


eu. zha, ip- l. T. 


The Tamil alphabet is also used for writing Sanskrit. Separate 
signs for the Sanskrit sounds wanting in the Tamil Alphabet are then 
added and this fuller alphabet is known as Grantha Characters which 
are mostly used in Tamil countries for the Sanskrit Language. Some 
of the additional signs are commonly used in ordinary Tamil, in words 
borrowed from foreign languages. They are:— 


sh, QQ. s, YU . j, €. ksha, dng. . &, €Y. 
The Arabic K is a strong Guttural and has been represented by 8 
(khof). It should be noted that aspirated consonants are common, 
and in particular dh and th (except in Burmese) never have the sound 
of th in ‘thin’ or ‘this,’ but should be pronounced as in ‘ Woodhouse’ 
and “ Boathook?. In the Arabic, Persian and Hindustani Languages, 
a final silent his not transliterated. Vowels when not pronounced at 
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the end of à word, are not written in transliteration. Thus S[ 51 ban 
nob bana. When not pronounced in the middle of & word or only 
slightly pronounced in the middle or at the end of a word, they are 
written in small characters above the line, Thus Hindi THA dekh*ta, 
pronounced dekhía. 

4, Special letters peculiar to special languages are indicated by 
the corresponding ordinary consonantal signs of the respective 
languages. The following more important instances may be noted: 

(a) That the peculiar sounds found in Marathi, Telugu and 
elsewhere soft ch (ts) and soft j (dz) are represented by / ch and 


/ j;and their aspirated sounds soft chh (ths) and soft jh (dhz) are 
represented by chh and jh.C/,/). 


(b) The following letters are peculiar to Sindhi: 

bb, > o bh, c. a th, & t, E , th, Co sy ph, c is YA 5. 
jh, a~. chh, G m (dh, 344,95 dd, © y di, g y 
kg y kh Sy gp SF 5 gh Sy VT, n o, 


and these also are represented by the corresponding ordinary signs for 
the corresponding letters. 


(c) The following examples will indicate the sounds that occur 
in writing the languages phonographically :— 


VowELS AND Drenrsonas 


a represents the sound of a in hat or woman. 
a do, a Father 

i do. $ pin 

i do i  foel 

u do w bull 

4 do. a fool 

e do, e grey 

e do, 8 Sale 
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o - vepresenta the sound'of o in the first o in promote 


5 do. 6 bone, or gold 
au do. au house 
CONSONANTS. 
K as in Cat 


Kh Aspirated form of K (as nearly as in Inkhorn) 
G as in Go 


Gh aspirated form of G (as nearly as in Leghorn) 


Nga as in Angie. 
Ch " Choice. 
Ohh aspirated form of Ch. (as nearly as in Hitchcock) 
J asin ' Jam, 
Jh aspirated form of J. 
Na as in Inch or the first na Gnana. 
T ái Tin, 
Th aspirated form of T. 
D ai Do. 
Dh aspirated form of D. 
Na ^ a Round 
T m Thin. 
Th aspirated form of T. 
D $i | Than. 
Dh aspirated form of D. 
N 5 Nine, Not. 
P zi Pat, 
Ph aspirated form of P. 
B , Band. 
Bh aspirated form of B. 
M m Mine. 
Y 5 Yet. 
n si Room 
R ds Miracle. 
L " ‘Lame. 


rf as in Black 
F yi Fine.' 
V - Vast 
Ç iv Siva. 
S zi Sand 
Sh - Fish. 
H i Ham. 


Zha is a peculiar Dravidian Sound as in Ambalapuzha. In 
English the corresponding sound is as in Pleasure, Measure. 


Ksha is a Sanskritic sound appearing in almost all the Vernaculars 
as in Paksha. 
Ng asin Sing. 
Mpor Mb ,, Pomp , Bomb. 
Mph or Mbh ,. Nymph, Rambha 


Mh, 5 Simha 
Q » Quality. 
Gu = Gwalior. 


Nore :—In Burmese and in some other languages, au has the vowel 
sound in ‘law’ and w after a consonant has the force of uw. It 
shonld be noted that whereas in Indian words the accent or stress is 
distributed almost equally on each syllable, in Burmese there is a 
tendency to throw special stress on the last syllable. Ri and Lu and 
their long vowels, although for the sake of completeness, are included 
in tho list of characters, they aro not very frequently nsed in the 
ordinary languages. 


i. THE ALPHABET. 


The first requirement of a complete alphabet of every language is 
that each separate sound of the language should be represented by a 
distinct character. The Indian Vernacular languages fulfil this 
condition unlike the English Language. It may be said that the 
Tamil alphabet is defective, but the Grantha characters are frequently 
used to supply the defect. From the table of the languages given 
(Table I) it will be seen that consonants vary from 23 to 35, and 
vowels from 12 to 16 in the different Indian Vernacalar and Classical 
Languages. 

All voice sound is produced by the passage of the breath ont of 
the wind-pipe through the larynx and on the vocal chords. The vocal 
chords hang slack while the wind-pipe is used simply for breathing; 
but while speaking, these chords are opened out and tightened and 
the current of air striking on them cavses them to vibrate and 
tesound. When the chords are only partially extended, the sound 
produced is a whisper. 


When the stream of sound thus produced is allowed to pass freely | 
cuf, we get whatis called a vowel. All simple vowel sounds are 
continuous 4e. they may be indefinitely prolonged if the organs of 
speech are kept in the same position. Consonants are other articulate 
Sounds which are produced by playing upon the current of the voice 
by one or other of the organs of speech. In some the current is 
momentarily arrested, the sound being evolved by liberating the 
current. In others, without being arrested, itis more or less obstructed; 
and the sound derives a peculiar character from being forced through 
& narrow passage. 

CONSONANTS. 

For the represeritation of all the consonantal signs, the simplest 
geometrical forms M used, namely straight lines or curves. The 
order of the alphabetical arrangement of each group of consonants 


in the Indian Languages (except Arabic, Persian, and Hindustani) 
follows that of the oral movements from the throat forwards (and not 
from the lip backwards as in Sir Isaac Pitman’s system) in the 
utterances of their respective sounds. (Vide Table I.) 

Inasmuch as each group of consonants is represented by kindred 
sounds, a natural relation is preserved between ‘the signs also, 
Throughout this system whatever relates to the light sounds relates 
also to the corresponding heavy sounds. A full-sized consonant 
should be written about one-sixth of an inch'long and particular care 
should be taken to write full length or half length and thin or thick 
strokes. 

Consonants are divided into two classes according to:— 

(i) the degree of effort required in pronunciation—the hard 
consonants and the soft consonants ; 

= (8) the organs of pronunciation. 

The articulation of these pairs of soft and hard consonants ig the 
same, but the sound is light in the first and heavily aspirated. in the 
second consonant of each pair. Each pair of consonants ia represented 
by similar strokes but that chosen for the heavy aspirated one fs 
written half the size of the light one. Thus :-—- 


T T goce Gham 
GL Vdh 2. GS iy, 
yigi sl vat, 


tC, ho, a( ak 
PN, py, BN , bh N 


2 

id ME mur We NUI VT gy sse m c, 
ga, rA Y, p Ly. 

oL, s), TIERS à VA, 
ksha ), cha >, f G, Yc, gw Co, 


Bia 


mp or mb s~ , mph or mbh ~, omhan. 
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4% must be noted that every character of the alphabet of the 
Indian vernaculars hasa constant and fixed value and this value 
never changes. The whole of the alphabet is constructed from 
strokes arranged according to the-nature of the sounds they represent. 
This alphabet is rational and is based on principles exactly similar 
to those of Sir Isaac Pitman’s system which is spoken of as based 
on correct and logical principles. From Table II it will be seen 
that the order of the alphabetical arrangement is changed. This is 
due to the fact that in the best recognised system of shorthand in the 
world, the alphabet is so arranged and the sound passes from the lip 
backwards in the natural order of the organs of speech. Hence the 


following order of the groups of characters are introduced ;— 


p QN, BN, WN. 
ch /. chh f, d f. jh 


Explodents. 
€], m1, di al. 
m. e » GJ —, gh —. 
fF V. s v C " 
| o4 ot, à (+, dh C. 
i ( i ( , Continuants. 


8 ) } € ) » ; Dm 
sh Jy, ksha J, sha). 


M N, MN y o, ga ~~, NA m ese Nasals. 


| ad L, NÉÁ N/Z. ... Liquids. 


10 af and y ra ^... Coalescents. 
h g rd ... Aspirate, 
q =, gw C— Additional Conso- 


nants. 
mp or mb ~ mph or mbh —~ and mh m~ 


These characters -axe so arranged that a light sign is given to 
represent a light sound and a heavy sign to represent a heavy sound. 
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The first seb is called Explodents because when these are pronounced 


the voice explodes-i.e.,- the breath goes out suddenly with much 
pressure or labour of the voice. The arrangement of each series of 


consonants follows the physiological order of the organs “producing 


the series. 


‘The first four consonants of the first set: p in ph \, b % " 
bh \ , | are pronounced between the lips, and the next three sets 
of four consonants each 4. e:— t | ,U i, d p dh l; ch A 
chh /, 3 /, jh fy k —, kh —,g ——, gh — , are pronounced 


ab the several barriers further back in the mouth in succession. 


The second set of consonants follows the same principle but with 
a different method of pronunciation. ‘They are called continuants 
because when we pronounce them the breath, instead of suddenly 
being made to escape with much pressure of the organs of speech as 
in the case of tho explodenis, is made to escape in a gentlo flowing 


current without any exertion, The second series consists of curved 


charactets because when pronouncing P A ,V Ww etc, the tongue 
shapes itself into a sort of curve. 


| Following the physiological order already indicated :— 
f£ NN (,t Ca (4 C, 9), 0, 2 ), a, 
isha J, and aha ') are pronounced from the lips backwards 


‘at the several barriers farther back in the mouth in succession. 


The third series of consonants are called Nasals, because the sounds 
are produced through the nose by closing the successive barriers in 


the mouth m ^— ,% 4," ~~, na ~, and nga. ~~ . 

The fourth series i f. l " r | Á "m / are called Liquids, 
because they easily combine with other letters and form consonantal 
diphthongs. 
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The fifth series w ./ andy // are called Coalescents, because they 
join with vowels very easily. 

The sixth set is the Aspirate h 4/// which is simply the breathing 
upon the vowel that immediately follows it. It can be written upwards - 
or downwards. 


The seventh setg c.., gw c_, mpor mb  — 
mph or mbh ~, and mh ~ are called the additional 
consonants. 

EXERCISE. 


Norz.—The exercise must be carefully written out several times, 
the name of each shorthand character being pronounced aloud as it is 
being written. If the beginner cannot produce a copy at the first 
trial, he must write the page several times and vary iMe practice by 
wriüng the letters in an irregular order. 


»—- Shows the direction in which the consonant is to be struck. 


BB AW NN AN XN XN NA 


Ph, Bh, X^ &N NN NN NN NN XN 
ag vil it DP tb ttl odd 
Th Dh, Yi Y0 LE Fb do Co | 1 


da 2/ eS SL SL CL TS if 
Qm, r£ 2p FA RB TE OE 


KG x x — 


pe A—— 000 


KGa se c cc 77 7 
ny WA LE LE ALB RK 
np, BC CC (C (C CO OO 


"5, Dh, tC $C (€ (C «€ CC (€ 
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so% 3) 7) 0) Jd JID D») 
gh, Kiha, tha, 4/4944 Jd). JID 222 

M, 3X. ARR RRR RR ROTO 
Mp or Mb, Sw o lt —— nA 
Mph, Mbh, A na AR ROR mmn OR A 
MAA AR RR NR RRR ^ 
NN V X o 2 o - WA oee Maf WA 
Nga, Na, W@W S uou ~ wy wir ow v 

hà a aw £60 FC PF T.r 
BROOK DE NJ AS DNS OM 0M 
wee JË ff dl dd SC dd 

x 2A Y bf EF £F df a d 


>> »— * 
Q, Gw, cc Em Elus tos E ER uc ERES 


_ One significant feature of the whole of the phonographic al phabet 
is that except q c— gw c. w / andy YA every other letter is 
formed out of a simple stroke. Two similarly slanting strokes are 
given to represent ch / j Z r (upward) ^/ æ (upward) A 
They may at first seem to be confusing to the mind of the beginner; 
but after a fow days’ practice of the art, the solution of the mystery 
will be very easy. For :—~ 


{i} ch / or j / is always written downward and r ^ ox 
^ / is always written upward., 


(ii) ch / or j / is more slanting towards the perpendicular and 
vt “ ore ,/  moretowards the horizontal, ' In fast writing, it 
is impossible to distinguish the characters by actual geometrical 
measurement, but the safest test is whether the stroke is written 
upward or downward. 
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JOINING OF CONSONANTE. 


Some simple principles in joining the consonants must be observed. 
In ordinary writing, all the letters for a word are written continuously. 


In the same way, in phonography M there should be no break 
between two, three or more consonants occurring in a word. Ex:— 


X a Ne a fey Pl» 79, 


— The next point is that, when Gohbohanta are joined, they should 
be written in the same direction, the upstroke must always be written 
upward and the downstoke must always be written downward. Ex:— 


Tha uf btt 0 ( sh A ksha J and zha J 


can be written either upward or downward in order that facile 


outlines may be formed. Ex:— / ^, A, 
yw TO Midi e os 


The principles to be Shserved repair the writing of those letters 
upward or downward, will be explained later. 


There are four important principles in the combination of conso- 


nants. They are:— 


(i) An ascending stroke beginning a combination should 
commence on the line. Ex:— ‘/\, IN, YL ,€ 24. 


(ii) The first descending stroke usually resis on the hne. 
Epe €& o hv fes A aug Sa: We say usually 
because when the first descending stroke in a word is followed by 


nis na ~ or nga v it does not rest on the line. Such as 
pant NGU bhong . bw ! 

(ui) A horizontal stroke followed by an ascending stroke is 
written on the line.  Ex:— ce po 

(iv) When a full-sized straight consonant running in the same 


direction is repeated, there must be no break between the two 


ka Ex— m N ON # | a | aa / 
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gg — r (upward) _~ ut when a full and a half sized 
straight consonant of the same thickness follows the same consonant 
inversely, they should be written disjoined. Ex:— NS AN y NN SN i 


Apt tty Ly Fe 
Curved consonants, when repeated, are written without lifting the pen 


end in the same direction. Ex:— hg, yO SA KF 


VOWELS AND DIPHTHONGS. 


Consonants by themselves cannot be ofany use without the help 
of vowels or diphthongs. . These are pronounced as single sounds, 
Consonants are simply like the limbs of a body without a spark of 
life. This spark is represented by adot. The simple vowels are of 
two kinds- short and long. Tho principle adopted in recording 
conBonants is that light sounds are represented by light signs and 
heavy sounds by heavy signs. The same principle is adopted in 
the case of vowels also, namely that a light sign is given to 
represent a short sound, and a heavy sign is given io represent a 
long sound. The difference between the long and the short vowel 
is that short vowels are pronounced rapidly and long vowels are 
pronounced with a continuous voice and in doing so they must be 
pronounced as single sounds. 


Vowels. 





ri > (2) or (3) 








”i > (2 or (3) 






lu v (2) or (8) | iu « (2) or (3) 


À. diphthong is the union of two vowels sounded as one syllable 
The diphthongs are of two kinds: monosyllabic and dissyllabic, Hach 
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sign of the dissyllabie series represents a diphthong composed of a 
long vowel with an unaccented short vowel immediately following it. 


Monosyllablic. 


Diphthongs. 


Dissyllabic. 





The above order of the vowels and the diphthongs must be noted. 
The dots and dashes representing them are numbered 1, 2, 3 and they 
are called the first-place, the second-place, and the third-place vowels 
or diphthongs. 

The Anuswara is represented by a small light dash and the Visarga 
by a small heavy dash in the third piace. 


POSITION or VOWELS AND DreHTHONGS. 


Tt will be seen from the above that :— 
(1) The first place Vowels are :-—a, a, 

3$ , Diphthongs are :—e, ê, at, ai, et, 
(2) The second place Vowels are :—i, 1, 


" >> Diphthongs are :—0, 0, 4-1, o-t, 


(8) The Third place Vowals are :—", u 
za », Diphthongs are :—au, au, tint, 

ru; ru, and lu, lu are written in the gecond or third places. 

A thin dot is given to represent & short vowel and a thick dot 


a long vowel; for 71, ri, and lu, lu separate symbols are given. 
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A thin dash is given io represent the short sound ef e or ò, and 
a thick dash to represent the Jong sound of @ or o. For ai, at, 
au, Gu, &, 1-1, 0-1 and ii-i separate symbols are given. 

' As there are no vowels or diphthongs proper which can be 
repsesented by a dash in the third place, the thin dash i is given to 
represent the Anuswara (m) and the thick dash is given to represent 
the Visarga (). The Anuswara is a nasal sound and the Visarga is 
a strong sibilant. 

It will be clearly seen that there are three distinct positions at 
the side of each consonant where the vowel or diphthongal signs may 
be placed. A vowel can be added to any consonant before or above 
and after or below a consonant in three positions, viz., at the beginning 
at the middle., and at the end of each consonant. They are counted 
from the point where the consonant. begins. In the case of. 
downstrokes, the vowel places count from the top downwards, 


dus ANTE Ne uM SN 


in the case oi upstrokes, the vowel places count from the bottom 


upwards, thus:— JA v uU 


and in the case of Se ee P omn left to right, thus ;:— 


Tt os a 
feet a" es 2 "s 


The vowel or diphthongal signs are put in places which correspond 
with their numbers given in th U PiN . 
eir numbers given in the table Tir pu N , p \ pu N, &c 

The vowel and diphthognal signs must be written ata little 
distance from the consonant, The dash signs may be written at any 
angle that is distinct, the right angle generally being most convenient. 
Thus pa N pi pu. p N , poN , pūuN\, ete. 


When a vowel is placed on the lefthand side of a perpendicular 
or sloping consonant, it is read before the consonant: a-p N  d-p^N 
ip \ tp\ wpN tp\ de 

When a vowel is placed on the righthand side of a perpendicular 
or sloping consonant, it is read after the consonant: pa *" pa N 


pi pi N pu \ pi N, &e, 
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When & vowel is placed ‘above a horizontal consonant, it is read 


before the consonant :— a-k% T Oks, ih, Eh wk — 
^ AA OE eur y 


uk —:, omer, an > — Ke, and when, a vowel is placed 


below a horizontal consonant, it is read after the consonant :— h-a me 
kai, MOAN, MORN, mass, nad oc» &o., 
t 3 


A vowel before a Consonant:— À | 3| | s2/ Ko den 


* 


A vowel after a Consonant :— % |: A E be N 


123 $ 





While writing, the student should strike the consonant first and 
then fill in the vowel in ita proper ‘place. A first place vowel or 
diphthong—long or short—occurring between two consonants occupies 


the first position of the-first consonant. Thus:— p-a-m NA 
pom \~, Lem CO, tm ln &e. 


A second place short vowel or a short diphthong occurring between 


fwo consonants is written before the second consonant. Thus:— 
p--k \ q-ek N32 pg V— &e. 

A second place long vowel or a long diphthong occurring between 
two consonants is placed after the first consonant: Thus:— 
pick NV pk C_ prog’. de. 

All third place vowels and diphthongs are placed before the 

. nan b- k-a 
second consonant, Thus UP up 


Norz.—The third place dash signs for Anuswara and Visarga do 
not occur between two consonants. ' They occur only finally and at 
the end of words. 

The diphthongs ai and at are always placed in the first ‘position 
and au and au in the third position, Thus:~ pai v, pau Ww 


( 18 ) 


Hi CONJUNCT CONSONANTS. 


In all the Indiam vernaculars we very often find many conjunct 
‘consonants, the secondary consonants closely uniting or blending 
together with the primary consonants without any intervening vowel 
thus forming consonantal diphthongs such as twa, tya, kla, &c. In 
pronouncing these, the combination of & secondary consonant with a 
primary consonant is uttered by a single effort of the organs of speech 
withont the help of an intervening vowel. There is no secondary 
hard consonantal sound te a ‘primary. hard consonant, as kh-kh, 
gh-gh, kh-ph, gh-ph, &c. 


. A full sized consonant when written double its length indicates 


the repetition of the same consonant with the existence of the 





intervening vowel or diphthong, as k + vowel or diphthong + k 
&c. 





g + vowel or diphthong + g 


A half sized curved consonant when repeated is written without 
lifting the pen and in the same direction, as 

A half sized straight consonant cannot be repeated as it will give 
rise to ambiguity, as \+\À cannot mean bh + vowel or diphthong + bh 
but it will only mean the consonant b \ 


The following symbols are given to represent the secondary 
consonants ;— 


t, th, d, ee O is represented by 








ch, chch, ji gh, do. 
k, kh, J, gh, * dis 
t 1 th J d J dh ; do. 
y, do, 
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M, coo — is represented by | 7 
nga (ng + k or ng +g) 
or . mE i RN do. : - 2 


nafa + gya), 


sh or zha 


po A0. e 
8, 6; $ , —— is represented by a small circle 
added initially or finally to a O 
stroke consonant. 
ct, cht, si, ht, _is represented by a loop, half 
the size of a consonant, added 2 


initially or finally to a stroke 


consonant. 


cir; chtr, str, shtr , isrepresented by a loop, two-thirds 
the size of the consonant, added Ü l 
finally to a stroke consonant. 

These consonantal signs except the circle and the loops may be 
added to the primary consonants like the vowels. 

If the secondary consonant is placed in the first position after the 
primary consonant, it represents the addition of a or 4; in the second 
position of ¢ or i; and in the third position of u or u., The circle and 
the loops may be joined initially or finally to the primary consonants. 


If a conjunct consonant is followed by any other consonant, the 
secondary consonantal sign is placed after the first consonant if it 
contains a first place long or short vowel or a second place long vowel, 
and before the second consonant if it contains a second place short 
vowel or any third place yowel. The dipthongnal, Anuswara, and 
Visarga signs should be indicated separately, after or close to 
the secondary consonantal sign which should be written in the position 
in which the dash vowel is to be placed. Thus :— tyakta * C, jyeshta J” 
jyoti. F &c. In good many instances, it wili be found easy and facile to 
add the secondary consonantal signs at the end of the primary 
consonants when such joining causes no ambiguity with regard to 
position of the vowels as in Rukmani dida " 
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The third place dashes for. Anuswara, and Visarga must be 
separately shown. 

Til now it has been dealt with only a few conjunct consonantal 
signs for certain letters only, There are some more which follow a 
different method altogether. The following symbols are used for 
some other secondary consonants. As far as Phonography is 
concerned, we find many big compound words in these vernaculara 
which are mostly the Sanskritic words and every method shonld be 
employed to minimise the length of the outlines. ` 


P, Ph and B, Bh. 
2. ph, b, bh is represented by a large final hook: kpa —> 
kpha > &c. 


This hook is written finally inside the curves and en any side of 
straight strokes. Thus:— £p» G, shipd, t+epl or d. 


This. hook may be used medially whén it can be joined to the 
following stroke. Thus:— č +P +6 Q, prpir Ww. 

In the case of curves to the right, it will not be convenient to use 
ihis hook medially ‘The vowels following this double consonantal 
series are always read last. 


N and N. 


n, n is represented by a small final hook kna — tna J &c. 


Regarding the use of this hook, the rules for the big hook 
govern. These final small and big hooks may be used medially when 
they can be joined to the following strokes easily and distinctly 
without retarding the flow of the hand, and produce moro legible 
and more facile outlines than the stroke forms, The small circle for 
s orc may be added to these hooks by writing the circle inside the 
hooks. Thué:— pru+s N or $ , ven +s Ne. 


When » or follows the circle ¢ or c, it is expressed by continumg 
the circle on the other side of the consonant so as to form a, small 
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back hook. Thus :—Jystena. ^ eic. First place vowels need not 
be noted; but the second place vowels between the circle and the n 
-orm are written outside the hook and the third place. vowels are 
written inside this hook. 


L, Land R, R. 


l, 1, and r,*. A small initial hook written’ towards the right to 
the straight consonants p, ph, b, bh, t, th, d, dh, ch, chh, j, jh, k, kh, 
g, gh adds rorr and a small initial hook written towards the left 
to the same consonants adds / ori. Thus :— pra R pla X  &c. 


Ti should be noted that w and y, and 1, 7, r, », and À (both upward 
and downward) are exceptions and they do mot allow of these initial 
hooks. With regard to the vowel positions and their reading they 


are the same as with simple consonants. 


As it is not possible to add the initial hooks on both sides to curves 
in the same way as to the straight strokes and as there is only one 
side available in the case of curves (i.e., inside only), the best way of 
representing zorr to curved consonants is by giving a amali initial 
hook and of representing / or Lis by giving a big initial hook to the 
curved consonants f, v, t, th, d, dh, sh, zha and keha, m, n, n, na, nga, 
mp or mb mph or mbh and mh. Thus:— fr S. or © shi 7 &c. 
It should be noted that c, s,z, r or r (downward) are nob hooked 
initially. Therefore they are used as extra forms to represent fr, er 
tr, thr, dr, dhr, or fl, vl, tl, thi, dl, dhl. Thusi— fr ^^ — ff^ ver ^N 
v] N tr 7) tt 5) &c. 


The duplicate forms hooked for l andi, orr and * should be 
used only when they follow any consonant and are most conveniently 
joined io p, ph, b, bh, k, kh, g, gh, N n, na, nga, and to any straight 
upstorke such ash, w y; and the upward ror e, lor |, sh, ksha, aha. 
Thus ;— p-tr \y k-tr —‘) etc. 

The righthand forms should be used when joined to other 

consonants when they precede or follow a straight stroke written 
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towards the right ora mghthand curve. Thus me t ur ss 


poto NY ebc. 

When tr, thr, dr, dhr; eto., precede or follow perpendicular straight 
strokes, the righthand forms are used, as either form-joins easily. 
Thus:— ¿+ thr a tee h &e. 


The lefthand forms should be used when they precede or follow 
& straight stroke written towards the left or 2 lefthand curve. 


Thus -— ch + vr (> eh + vl e &c. 


The lefthand forms areto be used when they precede or follow 
perpendicular straight strokes for the sake of a sharp angle or for the 
sake of a perfect hook. "Thus:— d + vr d, d +vl d &c. 


Either form, which produces the sharpest angle between the two 
consonants, may be used in preference to an awkward joining. 
Thuc brit , Grdernd , since Ba i, roten 
the hand. 


From the above it may be summarised that the three most 
important principles to he observed when using the righthand or the 
lefthand forms of tr, thr, dr, dhr series are: (1) sharp angles, (2) 
perfect hooks. (8) similar motion. These three principles should 
always be very clearly borne in mind in the formation of outlines, 


Norz.—When this hook and a circle cannot be shown clearly or 
when it interferes in any way with the above three principles full 
forms must be written. The vowel symbols for ri, ri > and lu, lu c, 
may be used as conjunct consonantal symbols for r, æ and L l 
respectively whenever facile outlines may be formed. No circles 
can be added to ch hooked for r aa they will clash with the 
circle of the downward A. 


Circle s may be added to straight consonants hooked for J, and to 
enrved consonants hooked for] or 1 and r or r by writing the circle 
inside the hooks. Thus:— s - pl \.; s - tr (* — &e 
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The circle s is prefixed to straight:consonants p, ph, b; bb, i, th, k, 
kh, g, gh hooked for r by writing the circle on the same side as the 
hook and by converting the hook into a circle. Thus:— s+ tr 1 
s+pr \,8 +dr. d &e. l 


When circle s and the initial hook forr or « and | or [ occur 
medially at an angle, both the circle and the hook must be separately 
shown, (Thus:— pc s *ír €, p+st+kl se . ) and when a 
straight stroke hooked for r follows another straight stroke written 
in the same direction. "Thus:— p +s + pr EL o8 6 dr d &c. 


The method of representing skr, skhr, sgr, sghr, after p, ph, b, bh, 
t, th, d, dh, ch, chh, j, jh, is by writing the p, ph, etc, first and then 
adding the k, kh, g, or gh, with the cirele s written on the righthand 
side. Thus:— tis+kra |—,th+s+kra b—, t+e+khra b- &c. 


S, C, and ZA. 


An easy means for joining c, s, or z with another consonant is 


represented by & small circle. This circle may be used as & primary 
consunant also. This circle is written with the left motion and is joined 


either. initially or finally to straight strokes and with phe righthand 
or lefthand motion to curves. Inthe case of the curves, the circle 
is written inside them. The. principle of reading to be observed is 
that the circle, if initially used, is read first and if finally used, it is 
read last.  Thus:— s + č i tte b Sec. If medially used, 
ib is read after the preceding consonant. Thus:—t+o+t p ; 
prsteh > ' &c. 


The circle is written with the left motion when it is joined to a 
straight consonant not forming an angle. If the cirele is written 
with the right motion and joined to straight consonants the forms 
will represent the triple consonants, spr A sbr 9« sir. 1 &c. 


Between two straight strokes running in the same direction, the 


circles is written with the left.motion. Thus :— 4 +er+é b ; 
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prety ‘eto. If written "with the right moon, it indicates 

a triple conso This $ + 3+ tr 4 dpa qe EN An: 
“Between two straight strokes forming an angle, the circle is 

written outside the angle. Thoas: tie +k r a n 

étc. If written inside the angle, a triple consonant will be found. 

Thus:— t+etkr b— ptstkr Ne— &c. 


Between a straight stroke and a curve, ora curve and a straight 
stroke, the circle is written inside the curve. Thus:— p +s tv Ne; 


isipo. eto. 


Between two strokes ranning in the same direction, the circle is 
written inside the first curve. Thus:—v+s+v (e oreet V &c. 


Beiween two curves written in opposite directions and not forming 
a distinct angle the circle s is written inside the second curve 


v+s +l Y, sh ta ruy R se 


The stroke consonants- for c, ¢ or z should be used (s) when 
€,8 or zis the only consonant ina word. Thus :— sa. ) (b) when 
ihe word begins with & vowel immediately followed by s, c or z 
Thus:— Assam. JA and (c) when the word begins with ¢ or s 
and followed by another s orc. 'Thus:— Sasta Ü 


St, Str, &c., Series. | 


st etc. and str etc. occur both at the beginning and at the end 
of words. These loops are not written’ initially with the right 
motaon to any of the straight letters. These loops may be employed 
medially also when an easy joining and a distinct outline may be 
secured, 


Double circle Cc, Cs, Ss, Sc, Sw or Sv. 


A large initial circle represents the conjanct consonant sw, cw, 
cv Or ev. Thus ; — Swaraj of If it is written with the ng 
motion and added to straight consonahts, it represents the presence 
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of r in the stroke consonant. Thus:— Swaprathishta y efe. 
This double circle when medially or finally used represents the 


presence of two ss, cc, sc or cs with or without an inter vening vowel. 
Thus — Niceabdam , K etc. 


This circle must not be written 
" inside any of the hooks. 


There are five more additional consonants and they- are 9, JW, 
mp or mb, mph or mbh, and mh. q and gu admit of only the final 
hoeks and none of the inihi heoks, or the initial loops. They 


admit of the initial cirele s only: mp or mb series admit of both the 
initial and final loops, heoks or circles. 


lxkRcIsE. 


Tt is desired that the student should first write each stroke 
consonant and add every cen jenct consonantal sign and then write it 
over and ever again repeating the sound while writing until he 


perfectly. becomes familar with it. 


ya z— t-s-na s k-t-v-ya ev. nga-ka ~ | 
s-l-va CL hema / or& \h-ya / er bu T-yu ue YA 
g-r-ya ST p-ra LEWE d-ra C ar S {k-ko z— 
k-kha = k-ta 7 k-na ~—> or—> | k-ma r~ 
k-ya 7— kya c— kla — kwa c— 


k-i-va mc k-t-ya ^ k-t-ra —3) | k-ca —9 or—o 


k.c-ma ze 3 k-c-ya > } k-e-va = in) kh-ya y 


orm o l 
kh-na > or-> |kh-ra c g-ga z— g-da z— 
g-dha = GNA — OF — | g-n-ya > or 1 gr mc 
gh-na — or- |gh-ra e- gh-ya = gh-va y 


nga-kha — = |nga-ga >" =| nga-gha z ngama > 
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F nga-k-ra 5} ngara S — 


| checha /? | chechha /” 
cya /" ch-ra / 
chh-ya 7" thh-vra 7 
jaaa /^ — ne ford 
j-va ig na-cha ~~ 
Ha | th-tha ) 
wa | th-ya 1° 
ada | dw I 
dh-ra 1 n-ta " 
n-dha v n-ne » 
tka | tta C 
ipa G tme C 
tw O terga Co" 
d-ga Fu d-gha (^ 
d-r-ya C” a d-na Q 
dma (^ d-ya (" 
dgh-ra (— | @dha (7 
dh-ra Cor) | dhva C 
ndha «7 fie, NI 
fiT& NY p-ta X 
pa Ns pla N 
bda N | bdha X 


nga-gh-ta S.J 
chena for b 
ch-chh-ra 7° 
chh-va P 
jue I 
na-chha =~ 
Ma Y 
th-ra 1 

dwa | " 
t-tha, y 
fm > 
t-tha C 
t-ya C" 
t-8-ya GC 
dd C. 
dha Q 
d-ra ( or^) 
di-na Q 
n-ta ~ 
n-ma \/ 
pnd Nor N 
pya \ 
b-na Ner Ns 
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b-ba Ns |.5-ya N b-ra X bhna NoN: 
bh-ya \° bh-ra N ; | 
mba 77 m-bha ~ -| mma on™ mya z~ 
m-ra CoN (mha ~ Ya Z ` lyn É 
Taka J orl Tata ^ or Z T-V N or Z vd ZU 
l-pa Ti | l-ma (7 la (L. Ha 6C. 
lwa (i. v-ya C vera X o7) e-cha fU 


e-chha 2 c-na Q cma E^ -| eya ya 
c-ra br Ti cla & {c-va C c-sa 3 or 2. 
C-ka ?— c-ta C shna c) i s-pa t 
sh-ma .J f | sh-ya A i Shera JJ sha o— 
s-ta C $- Q9. 7 s-ma 6 N 8-90 by 


kx em 8-86, Tere s-i-ra | hn Ó. or Z : 
h-n E. aed hwa 4.777? |hla VO kwa dars 


Norr:—When there are consonants with three conjunct conso- 
nante] symbols, the hooks, circles or loops should invariably be 
pronounced next to the primary consonant and then the secondary 
consonantal symbols. s 


WA aa 
4 Z Nr ih EN Ste MER S 


"teg yA 2x ' Ner — 





IV. STROKE CONSONANTS. ` 
Tug AsprramE, 


. There are two stroke f orms given to Fepresont | the aspirate h, the 


upward and the downward forms. 


ate The dewnward form should be used when A stands alone or 18 
followed by another h, k, kh, g, gh, not initially hooked. Jn all otber _ 
cases the upward his used especially when followed by a downstroke 
or a straight upstroke, n, n j nga, na, & circle, loop ora hook. If k, 
kh, g, gh or mp, etc., is initially hooked and preceded by h the upward 
form should be used. Thus :—h + kra jo h + mpr MU Hither É 
form may be used to give better outlines. as: Harihara Z , s nel! 
Harihara ! | 


$ F 
When h follows another consonant, it must be so joined that the 


circle of the character may not be mistaken for the circle s, thus :— 

| i+h K, and not t + s + T YA The chief points to be obseryed are :— - 
(a) that it must be so “written that the circle and. the downstroke 
| cannot be read as s + ch fe , or the circle and the mpeleke 5 as 


ete e o. doccia Ge mob m + ird > w+ he 


eer ME 


b) that the circle of the A must be written on the same side of the - 
stroke as when h- stands alone, This :—. £ E h- w ; not | T4 ; 
- (c) that its finished outlines are precisely the. Same as when it 
i stands by itself whether the circle part is written with lett or right a 
- motion. Thus:— n + A ~ Au lel A | uem 





diis also. represented by a small slanting tick to the right which i is 
used only initially. and As prefixed to the stroke consonauts £, c; #, 
m, and the upward Land the downward D r phr, br, bhn. jg thr, 
Ta a dhr, pum chhr, Pry jar —) T e WA N Turm P | 


S € a S 

TE M $ 

za " r c". e 

oe Mahe 


Aa NTT a ee E 
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As an aspirate i is a breathing upon the vowel that, follows it, iti is A 
also represented by a dot placed before the vowel that immmediately | 
follows it in any of the throe positions when it is not possible to form | 


facile outlines with the stroke forms for the aspirate : Dohanam wa 


| Sh, Zhe, Ksha. 


These letters | may be written upward or downward. They are 
always written downward when they stand alone without being joined | 
to another stroke, simple or hooked. When joined to other Cone 


without any initial hooks, they are written downward :— 


(1) when the sh series precede all descending straight consonants 

| simple or hooked: sh + d sh d | | | 
(2) when they precede all simple horizontal consonants : sh k gs 
sh+m A, shen d yand they are always written upward when 
they precede f, v, i, th, d dh,or 1 (upward) or when WA follow 


fiv, tth d, dh: AL, À, ve RC 


Thes upward form is to be Pet in the following cases :— 
| (a): generally after or between the downstrokes thus respecting - 
lineality : b +- shi \ WA 
(b) after the stroke consonants P, ph, b, bh, t, th, d, dh, with 
initial attachment on the lefi side thus maintaining the equilibrium 
of the outline : — pr + sh. neg ir + shi Cos 





(c) When the angle can be ponveniantly saved without sacrifici g : 
the legibility: vr + sh V- Generally sh, etc., hooked for ris vil 
downward and for Lis written upward or downward. The upward sh 
and the upward. 4 must be used when sh +} Js aeree straight "nini 


Strokes, plain or hooked : : f| i rf? eee 


When sh precedes the combinations ft, or, fl, vl, etc., it wili be 
found a convenient mode of distinguishing fr, vr, etc., and fi, vl, etc., 
i d by uxing the upward sh and the duplicate forms of fr, vr, etc., and by. 
using the downward sh whenever the lefthand forms for fi, vl, ete. 4. 
occu, Generally the downward forms are used TET and finally. 


- 
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Zha should invariably be written downward; the upward form 
should be avoided as far as practicable and should be used very rarely. 


The Stroke Forms of R, R, L, & L. 


For each I or land r or c two forms are given, one upward and 
the other downward. The present subject is to fik: when the two 
forms may be used with advantage. The object for giving the 
duplicate forms is for the sake of ease of writing, and for securing 
Howing outlines without retarding the speed. 


The upward forms for 7 and + should invariably be avoided and if 


at all used, they must be used ony in very rare cases. 


L and L 


Initially Z or | when standing alone or beginning a word is written 
upward. But when it is preceded by a vowel and followed by a 
horizontal letter not hooked initially or when it precedes circle s + v, 
n, n, na or nga, the Lor lis written downward: L, YA, Ç E x 


Medially both the forms may be used according to ease of writing 
or for securing facile outlines: V ; "d : 

Finally Lis written upward when it follows p, ph, b, bh, t, th, d, 
dh, ch, chh,j, jh, k, kh,g, gh, 5, c, z, sh, keka, xhe, m, mp, mb, 
mph, mbh, mh, or upward rand the downward h: V " uM . bn 


"Tt is written downward when it follows n, n, na, nga, ne, ngas, 


fe, ve, ts, the, ds, dhs :— i d ; "Y , kd , Y' rab fe - 


The fina) Lor | should be written in the same direction as the 
éwele after a curve :-— v + ¢+ I ba ALI KA Y mee ben a 


R and R. 


Initially, + 1s written upwards if it œ preceded by a vowel and 
followed by t, th, d, dh, ch, chk, Ji dm f, th, d, dh, w, kl, kkl, gi, or 
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ghl, because the writing of the downward form is ungainly and 
almost invisible and the writing of upward form makes a sharper and 
more easily written angle than the downward one. Generally the 


downward form may be written when it is followed by m, mp, mb, 


mph, mbh or mh :— AT A, A M A ivy. 


Medially, both the forms may be used. But"generally in many 
cases the upward r is written as it supplies the most facile form :— 


v PM E 


Finaly, ris written upward or downward. It is written upward 
when itis preceded by two descending strokes or by a straight 
upstroke, or when followed by a finally hooked consonant. After ks, 
khs, ge, ghs, fs, vs, ts, ths, ds, dhs, ms, ns, ns, nas, ngas, downward 
l or L with circle s, upward r with circle s, w, y, upward h; p, ph, b, 


bh, t, th, d,. dh, with final left hooks, the r is written upward: 


e Sie Me Nm SOS e 


7 APA 


V. VOCALISATION OF CONJUNCT 
CONSONANTS. 


In order to secure easy, facile and legible outlines and to prevent 
awkward or long joinings even though a ‘vowel intervenes between 
a primary consonant and the secondary consonant, the: secondary 
consonantal sign of the conjunct consonants may be employed to 
represent independent consonants in rapid writing. The following 


principles should be observed in vocalising these conjunct consonants, 


The dot vowels are expressed by a small circle placed before or 
above a consonantal stroke. Thus:— Karma *-+ `, Kárana >>, 


and the dash vowels sre expressed by a amali circle placed after or 
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ander the consonantal stroke. ‘Chas :— Kerulam ae Khélanam s~. 

It should however be noted that in the case of Anuswara and Visarga, 
the 3rd place dash vowel signs must be used. This methed has to 
be very carefully and jadiciously employed and must never be used in 


words containing less than three consonantal strokes. 


VI. NOUNS AND VERBS. 


The objective case represented by a small wavelike line written 
below the primary word. — Thus :—Rama YA To Rama > 


The instrumental case is repsesented bya amali loop with 
projections added to or disjoined from the primary outline of the 
noun. v Thus:—lHama ^v— by Rama ^v—x 

The genitive case is represented by writing the two words which 


it connects. close to each other and in this way indicating the 
relationship of the one with the other. Thus :— Hama’s cloth yanl- 


The locative case is represented by a small cross written adjacent 
te the word. x Thus:— Rama v— in Hama YA 


The present tense of a verb is expressed by writing the consonatal 
outline of the verb. Thus:— Vas (To dwell) Ao, is dwelling or 

The past tense of a verb is expressed by a small wavelike line 
written below the primary outline of a verb. — Thus:— Co 3 
He lived . 

The future tense is represented by a small loop with projections 
added or disjoined from the primary outline cf the verb. x :— 
He is going to live. (g 

The plural number of a noun or verb is represented by a 
disjoined light dash at the end of a word below the last consonantal 
siroke:— Gajah (Elephant) 77 , Gajah (Elephants) “7 
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VII. WRITING IN POSITION. 


The dexterity of reporting lies in being able, swiftly and correctly, 
to note in shorthand and to transcribe tlie same into longhand. As it 
is very difficult to insert many vowels in fast writing, the writing in posi- 
tion wil enable the writer to understand the princip;* vowel of a word. 

As the vowels can be placed in three positions to 2 consonant 
namely in ihe first, second and third positions, so also, it will be. 
found easy to write a consonantal outline in any of the three positions 
io & line according as the vowel in the word is a first place, a second 
place or a third place one. 


In reporting, single consonants or two consonants of a word must 


always be written in position : ` pa N ;, 0. pr ese Op M2 


The consonantal symbols are of.threo kinds: viz- descending, 
horizontal and ascending strokes. ; 


* 


A ‘sloping consonant, when stands alone or is followed by any 


consonant, admits of three positions: v-a-f T svat N -g v-u-t 


If a straight or sloping consonant is made twice its usual length 
it admits of only one position i.c. through the line;— bi | vv hm 


An upstroke standing by itself with or without the initial or final 


appendages or 4s followed by any consonant takes three pouuene — 
EP pant L, ww. JS ya. lyyti, Yu fj ba fo, En yOu e. 
A horizontal stroke takes only two positions,above and on the line: 


kiam., k-i oF k-w m Or mm 5 M-A ED. g M b wr AA Aas 


A horizontal stroke followed by an upstroke talon gll the three 
positions: tar, hir. kur fik adi bid Y az. 


- Words containing three or more strokes need not necessarily 
be placed in position. Position must be determined by the suggestive 


vowels in words containing two or more vowels. The initial vowel of ` 





every word must be indicated. 
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Vill GRAMMALOGUES. 


Short words of frequent occurrence which are represented bya 
part of their outlines only are called grammalogues or letter-words ; 
and the shorthand characters representing them are called 
logograms or word-letters. 


Pronouns are the niost frequently occurring words and unlike the 
English Language, the mode of addressing in the singular number of 
the 2nd and 8rd persons of the pronouns is different in the Indian 
vernaculars. If the addressee is a younger person, or of a lower 
rank or is intimately acquainted with the addressor, the singular 
number is used ; but if he is an elderly person, or of a higher rank or 
is not sufficiently acquainted with the addressor, he is addressed 
honorifically. Moreover although the same phonetic symbol is given 
for the pronouns both for the singular and plural numbers, they can 
be readily distinguishable as a light dash is added to represent the 
plural number as in the case of other words. The gender of the 
pronoun will be indicated by the verb governing it. The reason for 
using the same symbol for masculine, feminine or neuter gender is 
that either the verb will readily indicate the gender of the pronoun 
which it governs or the context must naturally suggest the gender. 


Before writing the following grammalogues, the student is required 
first to note down in the vernacular the corresponding word or 
words which each grammalogue represents at the lefthand side of 
his note-book. He should write the phonographic symbol next 
to the corresponding word or words and write the symbol over and 
over again loudly repeating simultaneously the corresponding 
vernacular word or words until he is able to note down every 
grammalogue mechanically without the least mental exertion or any 
hesitation. 


* represents that the pronouns represent also the objective. 
instrumental, possessive or vocative case. ] 


Í EE rm = y 











a) | Him =~ | One, Once —.. 
Myself ..— -v ( | Her. — ) (2) 
| Sometimes. ...« 
We — oly” i 
Bot —— i 
Ourselves .——v (2) | 
200 Her). o» |On, Above —- 
MS NOSE | 
| | 
Us —À—. | in, Firstly; 
; | = C CD | 
Mine -= - | . 
ym 3 All, Always. 4 
My 2 Those TONERS di adi 
This CG Thef a 
Our? 
(3) 
However t 
Me * ot) 
(3? | Because 1° 
SU ius ama 
Go b 
Yourself — — | Without .—.7 
C (3) a 
Yourselves ks (D These | Other-——-- 7 
Your_____G (2)| Who —- a A Ya 
, (i 
You*__._._. & | Which. —- 


Himself _... 


" |Wh 
He... p " o 


She... 
ya 
Herself ———- 


|; E E 
(D 
a] ) | 
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What > «| Large, Great Ü (2) 
Beyond o a) Small, Litlle a— (2) 
Principle —— Chairman .. 

k e ( aw ( 2) 
Chief (adj) — President ___ 
Principal ___ Gentleman. ___ 7 (2 

£E ` 
Special . — 
Difficulty --—— 
G (Q0 
Each >  QGiDifficult 
Assistance Difference @ (2 
O 0 
Assistant . 
Cheer ( % 
Assist /— |. 1 
O (2|Bravery ( (2) 
Assisted 
High ee Brave. ( (3) 
Here... ud y sore ae Q) 
| There |... 2 (2) Manufacture c (2) 
Mam... lc -D ia |Opinion — 
| LA D 
Holy, Sacred -\ o) prenan "M 
| " 
Father . E^ (2) i Trial TP. | (2) 
Brother a aa 
Mother | . -«—«??)|Come ee 0) 
Bister — VW 620 {Go _. 














Whole o" (2) 
Part Nw 
Hai  . Y^ 
| 

Youth .. aza 
v G) 
Young... | 
Bib m 
According to l c2)| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
Merchant NET <2)| 

| 
Trade Kk e 
d 


Significant _ YA . @ 
Significance . 7 (3) 





i 
nk. ^ni] 
Advantage . . fo 
Several . . «7: 
Nature -— 3 Q) 
Natural E e» 
Wod | © o 


Somewhat anak (2) 


- — (2)/No, Not DON QJ 


Near NN 














Never —— 
Some / 
Someone _/ 
i) ue AA 
Buy.. 

Sell _ <— 
Profit 

Los | 1. 
Gratitude — ~ 
Ingratitude _— 
Loyal i 





&} 


(3) 


(2) 


(2) 


4 (m 


qa) 


(2) 
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GRAMMALOGUES. 
Disloyal —— ^Y w 


Am, Is, Are .o o 


Was, Were 
Sight 


o (2? 





- 9 W% 





1st person ) w 
See «2nd —3 — Jiz) 


i 
I 


| 8rd pa aud 0 


Use (noun) . / (1) 
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Thank (noun) <w} Ho) 

lst person Sy 

Thank l 
(v erb) 2nd » J w 
ord yy Ja 


Approval 67^ € 
let person v, 
Approve: 2nd ,, é 3 


ard | 


id 
let person / o | Gite  . C (i 


Use j 
(verd)\ 2d —-/ © 
13rd ee i (3) 
Thought P WI 
(mown) 
| Ist person d 
Think 
(verb) 2nd -nha 


3rd —— (3) 


M snm, 


2nd. ,, —( e 
9rd... | (3) 


Give 
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IX CONTRACTIONS. 


This is a very difficult principle. lt seems to be unfortunate that 
as far as the Phonography is concerned, the Indian classical and 
vernacular languages contain such a large number of compound words 
as to carry the pen too far from the line or to compel the phonographer 
to form very long outlines which are likely to retard the speed. Some 
general principles are given below for forming contrachons t.e., 
writing words with less consonantal ontlines than they really ought 
to contain. 

Contraction means the shortening of something. In writing 
a word, shortening will naturally mean to omit certain consonants in 
that word. It is absolutely necessary to keep the initial consonants 
in words and the medial or final consonants may be omitted. The 
contractions are devised in order to introduce facile outlines when 
writing fast, and the hand may not be hindered in its forward motion 
in writing long outlines of words. The difference between a 
congonantal grammalogue and a contraction is that the former is 
represented by only one consonantal stroke and the latter by more 
than one stroke. The rules regarding the writing in position apply to 
contractions also. 


The principles to be observed generally in formulating contractions 
are o— 
(1) P or B may be omitted between another P or B, M, or 
T and Sh; 

(2) T or D may be omitted between C or S and another consonant ; 
(8) T or D may be omitted between two down strokes, 

(4) K or G may be omitted between Nga or Na and T or Sh. 

(5) If the same word is repeated ina sentence, write the first 


stroke consonant of the first word and place it disjoined before the 
second Word which should be written in full, 
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X. -FIGURES 


Ten is represented bya small dot placed by the side of the 

numerical figure to which it belongs. Thus :—t = 10, 9-— 90. &c. 

Hundered is represented by a small straight horizontal stroke 
placed by the side of the' numerical figure to which it belongs. 
Thus:— 1— = 100, 8— = 800 &c. 

Thousand. is represented by a small straight horizontal stroke 
placed under a numerical figure to which it belongs: 1 = 1000, 
5 =='5000.; and hundred thousand by a slightly sloping straight 
stroke to the right by the side of the mumerical figure :— 5/ = 
500,000, 9/ — 900,000. 

In round numbers the principal monitary units are expressed by 
the addition of the shorthand characters for Rs. , etc. joined or 
close to those used to represent hundred, thousand etc. Per cent may 
be represented by a sloping straight stroke to the left written 
immediately after the figure to which it belongs: 12 = 
12 per cent; and per annum is represented by writing two 
small straight strokes: 12 per cent per annum = 12; 

Half is expressed by a small straight stroke placed above the 
numerical figure to which it belongs. Thus 5 == 54; 17 —171; 
119 = 1193, &c. 

Three-fourths is expressed by & small straight stroke with a final 
tick on the right placed above the numerical figure to which it 
belongs. Thus — 5. =5} 17 = 173, 119! = 119, &c. 


One-fourth is expressed by a smali straight stroke with a final 
tick on the left placed above the numerical figure to which it belongs. 
LL L- 
Thusi— =h 17 = 17%, 119 = 119b 4e 


Tho other fractions should be expressed numerically. 


pue nnummmumunad 
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X! PUNCTUATION. 


Two slanting strokes are used to represent a full stop: J ; anda 
dash with ticks on both ends represents parenthesis : 4, Emphasis 
is marked by writing two wave-like lines underneath the word or 
phrase or sentence: — . The other stops such as coma, colon, 


‘semi-colon eic. must be written in the usual way. 





XH GENERAL HINTS ON THE PRINCIPLES. 


There aro two great principles in the art of Phonography which 
musi be regarded as fundamental. They are legibility and facility or 
speed. They have been placed in this order to indicate their relative 
importance.  Legibility should not be sacrificed in order to acquire 
speed. The principles which have been laid down in this book will be 
found to fall under one of these two great principles on the whole. In 
choosing outlines, the phonographer has no other guide than these two 
ultimate principles and much delicacy of judgment is required in 
orüer to preserve judiciously both legibility and facility. 


I LazoisrürY. 

Three distinct qualities are necessary to help this principle viz., 
suggestiveness, distinctiveness, and clearness of outlines. 

It is very necessary to draw a line of distinction between su g ges- 
tiveness and distinctiveness of an outline. To make an outline 
distinctive alone is not sufficient; it must also be suggestive ; it must 
not only fail to suggest other words than the right one but it must 
also not fail to suggest the right one. The suggestiveness of an outline 
depends upon the syllabification of the word or words; syllabification 
means writing of outlines in such a way so that they shall as far as 
possible be suggestive of the several syllables of those words. The 
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distinctiveness of an outline depends upon the various devices employed 
such as writing in position, insertion of initial and final vowels, and 
by the different methods employed of expressing the conjunct 


consonants and their vocalisation. 


Clearness of an outline is largely a question of style with one most 
important rule added to it, viz, the rule forbidding joining of half 
length or double length stroke to another stroke unless a good and 


visible joining is obtainable. 


II Facniry og SPEED. 
The principles underlying this are forward motion, leniality and 
the balance principle. 


Forward motion.—This is a generally recognised principle govern- 
ing the choice of outlines, a backward stroke evidently checking the 


free motion of the hand and so reducing speed. 


Leniality.—The principle of keeping to the line. This is an essential 
element for saving time. The definition of leniality may be taken as 
implying two strokes above the line and one below the line in a word, 


The balance principle.—This principle has a considerable influence 
upon the choice of outlines and is responsible for a number of rules 
written or unwritten. The whole form of a word must spring naturally 
and easily from the pen, no letter as far as possible being & hindrance 
to the writing of the following strokes and the tendency to the 


curvature of straight letters being reduced to a minimum. 
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Kili. METHOD OF PRACTICE. 


The object of learning this art is to be able to take down all that 
is spoken out by a speaker. A person well acquainted with the art is 
able to take it all down in shorthand and to render into longhand 
a verbatim transcript accurately. The man's power does not lie in 
taking shorthand notes alone which, without a correct transcript, is of 
no value. There is no use in cramming the principles enunciated in 
this system. Calmness, patience and ‘self-confidence in the mind of 
the learner alone can make the art asuccess. Every student must 
make it a point to practise the art every day for at least not less than 
an hour. The whole of the principles upon which this system is built 
must be understood thoroughly first. As each grinoipie is being 
learnt, the student should find cut the vernacular words which involve 
2 particular principle and write them over and over again. Care must 
be taken while practising that the outlines are not written very large 
or too small The outlines should be of such a size that they may be 
easy to distinguish between ahalf-length and a double-length, and 
between thick and thin strokes. The grammalogues should be so 
learnt that the phonographer must be able mechanically to note down 

the symbols while taking notes. 


Regular and continuous practice of writing and of reading over 
and over again what is written in shorthand is the only way to attain 
the really useful speed and there,is no royal road or short cut to learn 
this art. The student must never rest contented with mere dictation 
practice alone. He musi make it a rule—a very sacred rnle—to tran- 
cribe into longhand all his notes every day and compare them with the 
original. "The secret of attaining good speed is the faster one is able 
to read a shorthand .matter even, his own notes, the better will he 
be able to acqnire good speed. As this book treats only of the general 
principles to be followed for writing phonographically in all the 
vernacular and classical languages, it is suggested that the student 
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will make it & point to devote a portion of his practice in writing 
in shorthand the vernacular words from a dictionary; and as 
there is no vernacular journalin shorthand, at present, two or three 
paragraphs from a vernacular newspaper, containing not less than 
500 words, should be written in shorthand accurately every day 
and read several times without the aid of the original newspaper, 
Every studentis expected to follow the above suggestions. 


aa tn S (imer 


